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CONGREGATION 
OF THE MISSIONARY SISTERS 
OF OUR LADY OF AFRICA 
(White Sisters) 


ORIGIN AND AIM: The Congregation of 
the Missionary Sisters of Our Lady of Africa 
was founded in 1869 by Cardinal Lavigerie, 
to rescue, moralize and regenerate the pagan 
and Mohammedan woman, and through her 
attain the family and society. Exclusively 
vowed to the Apostolate in Africa, the Sisters 
devote their lives to the natives in every 
work of mercy and charity . . . Catechetical, 
Medical, Educational. 


GOVERNMENT AND APPROBATION: 
The Congregation is governed by a Superior 
General who depends directly on the Holy 
See. The Constitutions were definitely ap- 
proved by decree the 14th of December 1909 
and promulgated on the 3rd of January 1910. 


SPIRIT: The Spirit of the Congregation is 
one of obedience, humility, simplicity, and 
zeal; and the life of the Sisters one of pov- 
erty, mortification and labor. 


* * * * 


The Congregation numbers over 1,500 
Professed Sisters who are devoting their lives 
to the Natives in 120 Missions, that spread 
out through— 


North Africa: 
Mountains, Sahara. 


West Africa: 
West Africa. 


Algeria, Tunisia, Atlas 


The Gold Coast, French 


East Africa: Kenya, Nyassaland, Tangan- 
yika, Uganda, Rhodesia, Belgian Congo, 
Rwanda, Urundi. 


* * * * 


OUR AMERICAN HOME IS AT: 
White Sisters Convent 
319 Middlesex Avenue 
Metuchen, New Jersey 
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THE MESSENGER OF 
OUR LADY OF AFRICA 


is edited and published bi-monthly with 
ecclesiastical approbation by the Missionary 
Sisters of Our Lady of Africa (White Sisters). 
Metuchen, New Jersey. Annual subscription 
$1.00. Entered as second class matter Decem- 
ber 15, 1931, at the post office of Metuch+n, 
New Jersey, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


SPIRITUAL ADVANTAGES 


Three Masses are said monthly for the living 
and deceased benefactors of the Congregation 
of the Missionary Sisters of Our Lady of 
Africa. Moreover, they share in the prayers 
and apostolic labors of over fifteen hundred 
White Sisters, who are working in the African 
Missions; and in the prayers and acts of self 
denial that the Natives, so willingly, offer up 
daily for their benefactors. 


TO AVOID THE MISSIONS 
UNNECESSARY EXPENSE, 
kindly notify us immediately of a change of 


address. If you do not, the postal authorities 


will tax us for their notification. 
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To the Loving Memory of a Father 


“His Eminence Cardinal Lavigerie” 
1892 - 1942 


ND WHY, MY CHILD, do you wish to be 
A a priest?” asked the Bishop, smiling 
benevolently at the handsome boy be- 
fore him, whose dark eyes shone like lamps 
and whose rich young blood flushed his 
cheek. Without a moment’s hesitation the 
boy answered clearly, distinctly, “Because | 
should like to be a country parish priest.” 
The boy’s father, standing beside him, gasped. 
This indeed was a revelation. Never for one 
moment did he suspect that this bright boy of 
his, the very incarnation of young life and 
high spirits, cherished such a strange desire. 
For a few moments after this unexpected 
answer there was silence. The Bishop leaned 
back in his chair, and fixing his keen pen- 
etrating gaze upon the young aspirant to the 
priesthood, whose dark flashing eyes met his 
so fearlessly, seemed to study intently. Then 
once more the kind voice of the Bishop was 
heard, “Go, my child,” said he, laying his 
hand in blessing on the boy’s head, “go to 
the Seminary, and there God will show you 
the path in which He would have you walk,” 
—- these words were prophetic. The bey went 
to the Seminary and became a priest. Many 
were the paths by which God led him, but all 
indeed far removed from that of his boyish 
dreams. The boy to whom Mgr. Lacroix, 
Bishop of Bayonne, spoke those words was 
Charles Martial Lavigerie, afterwards priest, 
professor of the Sorbonne, auditor of the 
Rota, Bishop of Nancy, Archbishop of Algiers 
and Carthage, primate of Africa, the founder 
of a new Religious Order, the champion of 
the cause of the African slaves, and prince of 
the Church. To him, many years later, Pope 
Leo wrote, “The services you have rendered 
to Africa merit for you to be counted among 
those who deserve most from Catholicity and 
civilization.” 

It was pre-eminently as a missionary that 
he excelled. His was the true missionary 
spirit that permitted no thought of self, that 
made light of all personal privations and 


FATHER OF THE AFRICANS 


His Eminence Charles Martial Lavigerie 

Archbishop of Algiers and Carthage 
Primate of Africa. 

Born at Bayonne, France, 1825 


Died at Algiers, North Africa, 
November 26, 1892 


sufferings, that was ready and willing to face 
all dangers, to sacrifice life itself for the 
salvation of souls. In contact with poor af- 
flicted humanity a prey to loathsome disease, 
his spirit knew no repugnance, seeing only the 
immortal souls for whom Jesus Christ died. 

“The charity of Christ urgeth me”; such 
was indeed the watchword of this man of 
God; such was the golden rule of action 
which he gave to the members of his Seciety, 
the observance of which he strictly enjoined 
on them in all their intercourse with their 
fellow-men. 


To read of the Cardinal’s labours during 
those years in which he filled the archiepisco- 
pal See of Algiers and Carthage fills one with 
amazement at his super-human energy. To 
follow him on his constant journeyings in- 
duces a feeling of breathlessness. All over 
Europe his name, his presence were known. 
In France, England, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Holland, Germany, he preached and held 
meetings, moving all hearts by his impas- 
stoned eloquence as he pleaded the cause of 
the African slaves, everywhere seeking to en- 
list all Christian nations in a crusade against 
the awful horrors of the African slave trade. 
How often did he not undertake the journey 
to Rome to seek counsel from the Head of 
the Church. 


How tell of Cardinal Lavigerie’s great love 
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for Africa. “I loved,” he wrote, everything 
connected with Africa, her past, her future. 
her mountains, her pure sky, her sun, the 
the great lines of her desert.” And as death 
draws near, he apostrophises this love of his 
heart thus: “O beloved Africa, 1 have sacri- 
ficed all for you. Twentyfive years ago, urged 
by an interior force that was of God, | lejt 
everything to devote myself to your service. 
And since then what journeys, what fatigue, 
what labours have | not undertaken? I recall 
these only to express my unalterable hope 
that the portion of this great continent which 
in past ages was a stronghold of Christianity 
may be once more restored to the light, whilst 
that part that has ever been immersed in 
barbarism may emerge from the darkness.” 


His love embraced the whole of Africa, and 
he sent apostles to bring her the light of the 
Gospel. His labours were not in vain. AlI- 
ready, before his death, his eyes were glad- 


dened by the rich promise of the harvest that 
his sons would reap. Joyfully he writes: 
“This is the work to which | have consecrated 
MY life. But what is the life of one man for 
such an undertaking; scarcely have | even 
outlined the work. I have been but the voice 
in the wilderness, calling those who are to 
mark out therein the road to the Gospel. 1 
die then, beloved Africa, without having been 
able to do anything for you save suffer, and, 
by my sufferings, prepare for you apostles.” 

The great Cardinal has passed from the 
scene of his earthly labours, but his work 
lives on and flourishes. His children, the 
White Fathers (founded in 1868) and the 
White Sisters (founded in 1869), faithful to 
the spirit of their illustrious Founder, carry 
on the work which he committed to them, and 
their labours are fruitful, are visibly blessed. 


Extracted from: “Light in Darkest Africa” 
By E. Leahy 


Burned for the 


? HAPPENED in the center of Equatorial 
Africa in 1886 at a royal court. 


In Uganda the sovereign was a sort of 
god, complete master of the persons and 
things in his kingdom. The life or death 
of his people were subjugated to his 
whims and fancies, and the people them- 
selves, from the first minister to the lowest 
vagabond, considered themselves his 
property. 

It was a few years before this in 1879 
that the first White Fathers, sent by Cardi- 
nal Lavigerie, were received by Mtesa 
who seemed to have a particular liking for 
the visitors. Before long he began to dis- 
trust those of his subjects who showed 
confidence in the new religion brought by 
these strangers. Feeling the resentment 
of the king toward them, the White Fathers 
felt it would be wise to leave the couniry 
for the time being. 

In 1884 the successor of Mtesa invited 
the Fathers to return. An eager and joyous 
populace received them and the equally 
happy Fathers resumed the apostolate 
they had left. 

But soon after the young king noticed 
that the pages he loved to have about him 
no longer took part in the pagan court 
pleasures of which the church heartily 
disapproves. His conscience longed for 
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Love of Jesus 


the comfort of the approval and compan- 
ionship of those roundabout him. 


Down in his heart Mwanga knew he 
should not be guided only by his passions. 
He had always enjoyed the approval and 
company of his subjects, — for in the 
memory of the black race, never had any- 
one dared to say that the king could do 
wrong, nor could it be imagined the 
thought would even occur to an intelligent 
person. Such a possibility seemed horrible 
to the spirit of these people. It was well 
known that anyone who had the audaciiy 
to resist the wishes of the royalty would 
pay with his life. So, one said nothing, 
perhaps one smiled sometimes, but one 
always loudly declared that everything 
his Majesty desired was beyond reproach. 


The devil, who before the arrival of the 
missionaries was master of this country, 
fumed to see that Our Lord was being 
known and loved more and more. For 
He who had said centuries aco, ‘Learn 
of Me for I am meek and humble of 
heart,” had already placed the love of 
humility in the hearts of these His black 
brothers. And the conquest of pride is 
the beginning of the devil's defeat. 


In this hot climate where men delight 
in having nothing to do, Mathias Murum- 
ba, chief of Kirumba, did not consider it 
beneath his dignity to till the soil in his 
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banana plantation saying that he, being 
a Christian, could do no less than his 
Master. When he traveled he himself 
carried his bundle rather than have a 
servant carry it for him. 


The time had come to put an end to this 
religion which was in contradiction to the 
king's way of living, and which was mak- 
ing such rapid and dangerous progress. 
So the devil fanned the spark of hate in 
the heart of Mwanga. The king decided to 
forbid all practice of the Christian religion 
thinking everyone would submit to his 
desire as was the custom, and his anger 
knew no bounds when his favorites, his 
well loved pages, refused to submit and 
gave the example for the other Christians 
to follow. For such an outrage the king 
did not need to ponder long for a suitable 
sentence. The revolt had to be quelled. 
Not only that, but he must also make an 
example of these rebels and so terrify 
his subjects that every desire, every 
thought of resistance be purged from their 
hearts. 


And so it happened during the first 
part of the month of June, the month ded- 
icated to the Sacred Heart, that in Namu- 
gongo, a number of drums and much 
shouting warned the people that an extra- 
ordinary event was about to take place. 
A hundred executioners clothed in animal 
skins, their faces covered with red clay 
and striped with soot, their heads bristling 
with plumes, their necks decorated with 
charms, and their feet jingling with bells 
busied themselves around a large fire. 

And who had been condemned? Every- 
one’s eyes were drawn to the group of 
young boys about fourteen years of age 
who stood with a determination and calm 
that amazed the unbelievers. The sup- 
plications and promises of their parents 


and friends could not change their de- 
cision to die rather than deny their faith. 
Everyone wondered if their resolutions 
would weaken at the last moment. Stand- 
ing before such a fate it would be natural. 


Yesterday they had walked laden with 
chains under a burning sun to this the 
place of their execution. They had felt 
during that agonizing journey their life's 
blood being drained from them. 

One of them, Bruno Serunkuma, seeing 
his brother in the field as they passed, 
called to him, ‘Bossa, Bossa, hurry, bring 
me a little banana wine.’ But when the 
cool drink was brought to him, Bruno 
strengthened by fervent prayer refused it. 
“Thank you,” he said, ‘Jesus Christ did 
not drink on the cross, neither shall | 
drink.” 


When one is in these dispositions one is 
ready to receive the supreme grace, when 
the moment comes. 


The executioners had prepared bundles 
of reeds in which they rolled their victims 
and tied them securely. They were then 
thrown into the blazing fire and in a few 
minutes all were consumed. 


These little martyrs have prayed so 
effectively to the Sacred Heart of Jesus to 
enkindle the fire of His Divine Love in the 
souls of Uganda that there are now thou- 
sands of Christians in that country. Al- 
ready a Native Bishop and Native Priests 
offer the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; Na- 
tive religious Communities have sprung 
from the land which the devil had so 
wished to keep for himself. 


Though many have been converted 
there still remains many more to bring to 
God. Only He knows the total sum of 
sacrifice yet required for this land in the 
heart of Africa. 


“Fruit of the Blood of Martyrs” the Baganda Banabikira are the 
most flourishing Congregation of Native Sisters in Africa. 
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The Mussulman Woman in 1 


CHILDHOOD OF A KABYLE GIRL 


HEN A GIRL IS BORN to a Kabyle 
family, it is asad day. Sighs and 
sad faces alone greet the visitor 

who enters this home. 
And when one inquires 
about the cause of so 
much sorrow, the an- 
swer is: ‘’A girl is 
born! .." The news 
is announced as a ca- 
tastrophe. 


It often happens that 
the unwelcome little 
guest must pay for her 
intrusion with her life, 
for she will get scant 
care from the disap- 
pointed parents. This is 
partly explained by the 
fact that a mother 
whose children are all 
daughters will be held 
in contempt. It may even be the reason 
for her husband to repudiate her. These 
facts, though far from excusing their cruel 
neglect of a female child, serve to explain 
why they are unwelcome. 


Kabyle girl 
coming from 
the fountain. 


One day I was paying a visit at the 
house of a man named Ahmed, whose 
wife had just died after giving birth to 
a daughter. The man was old and poor. 
However I noticed several young women 
about the house, one of whom was hold- 
ing a baby in her arms, the youngest of 
a family of seven. These women had 
been repudiated by their husbands and 
had returned to their father’s house. As 
the Moslem law permits divorce, parents 
often have to support their married daugh- 
ters who are put away by their husbands 
and forced to return to the paternal roof. 
This is considered a shame and a dis- 
grace for the family. 


There is also this clause that if a woman 
becomes a widow, she may inherit her 
husband's possession only if she has a 
son. This explains the Kabyle woman's 
ambition to have a male child. Besides, 
the mother of a son has her forehead 
adorned with a large medallion which is 
a badge of glory to her, just as a medal 
for valor is to a brave soldier. 

The sons, as privileged beings, are 
spoiled by their families. Parents of a 
new born heir give vent to their delight 
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publicly; they fire off rifles and shout de- 
lirious and triumphant “you-yous”. When 
the child is seven days old, they make a 
feast. His first outing, his first tooth, h‘s 
first steps, his first hair-cut are celebrated 
in the same way, and again when he is 
old enough to tend his father’s flock. On 
the latter occasion, that the boy may be- 
come strong and intelligent, the father or 
one of the chiefs of his tribe buys, at the 
market, the head of an ox which is cooked 
and eaten, the hero being served first at 
this meal. This custom is dictated by a 
superstitious belief of the Kabyles. 


THE YOUNG GIRL 


The girls think it perfectly natural that 
their brothers should be preferred to them 
and show no jealousy. The big sister 
knows well what is expected of her. She 
is to be another mother to the younger 
children. 


Babies are carried on their mother’s 
back in a sort of strong cloth sling. This 
is a very practical custom as the mother’s 
hands are free. When the little girls are 
five or six years old, they beg for the 
honor of being allowed to carry the baby 
in this manner, and it is a common sight 
to see these little mites bowed under the 
weight of their precious burden, which 
they never find too heavy. 


The young girls are quite vain. Their 
dark skin is a source of worry to them 
and as face-powder is scarce in this 
country, they apply a paste made of figs, 
cooked and pressed, or one made of flour 
and special herb which is known to soften 
and whiten the skin. They wear this mask 
for several days and are delighted with 
the results. Cosmetics are not unknown 
in the Atlas Mountains, the native girls 
use rouge profusely and dye their hair 
and eyebrows. 


If a girl shows promise of beauty, she 
is sometimes betrothed while still a baby. 
Betrothal is as binding as marriage in 
this country: one day a child of five came 
to the workroom and her companions in- 
troduced her as a widow’. She had been 
affianced while still a babe and her fiance 
had died. The obvious disadvantages of 
such custom need not be explained. The 
girl thus betrothed, loses that frank sim- 
plicity which one looks for in a child. 


Our Readers may be interested to know 
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. the Social Life of Kabylia 


——— 


what qualities constitute beauty in the 
person of a young woman, according to 
the Kabyle taste. Black eyes, well arched 
black eyebrows, a mouth neither too large 
nor too small, very white teeth and black 
hair. But above all a pale skin. Mothers, 
who are seeking a wife for their sons, also 
examine the girl's feet very carefully, they 
must be short and thick with well-rounded 
heels. 


Unfortunately moral qualities are not 
as much appreciated as physical beauty, 
although experience must have taught 
even these primitive people that a pretty 
face is no guarantee of a good character. 


THE BRIDE 


Early marriage is as common as early 
betrothals, and a girl is forced to accept 
the suitor chosen by her parents: he may 
even be unknown to her. How can the 
girl have any affection for a stranger? 
And is it to be wondered at, that instead 
of a husband she feels that she has been 
given a master, perhaps a cruel one. 


She scarcely dares to breathe in his 
presence and she never partakes of his 
meals. 

She never speaks of him by name but 
calls him: “he” or “him”. 

Neither does the husband call his wife 
by name. Though she may be young, 
she is ‘‘my old woman”. 

It is not etiquette to inquire of a Kabyle 
how his wife is. The correct formula is: 
“How fares your house?” 


MARRIAGE CONTRACTS 


The marriage contract is drawn up on 
the day of the betrothal. The parents of 
the young man come to the bride-to-be’s 
home bringing gifts: Fifty pounds of wheat 
or of semolina, a sheep and the customary 
garments. 


When all are assembled, the notables 
of the region are called in to settle the 
price of the dowry which the young man 
must pay to obtain the young girl, and 
when all have come to an agreement, the 
contract is read. It states that “so and so” 
has given his daughter to “so and so” and 
they are married before God and man. 


The amount of the dowry is paid and 
all parties recite the ‘‘fatisha’’ prayer 
which seals the contract. 
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From this day until the wedding, the 
young man must on every great feast day 
bring a gift to his bride-to-be, and the con- 
tract cannot legitimately be broken unless 
the young man takes back his promise 
before witnesses. 


WEDDING PREPARATIONS 


The Sorting of the Grain: Eight days 
before the celebration, all the women of 
the village are invited to sort the wheat 
which will be used in the preparation of 
the couscous, the traditional dish of the 
country. 

When the grain has been sorted, it is 
taken to the mill and the women celebrate 
the occasion with dancing and ‘‘you-yous” 
until fatigue drives them back to their 
homes. 

From this day until seven days after 
their marriage the young couple must not 
cross water nor approach a fire for fear 
of the “Khettaf larous”, genii who carry 
off brides and bridegrooms. 


“As lehenni”, Gift Day: In the afternoon 
of the day preceding the wedding, the 
master of the house with the assistance 
of his friends and relatives measures cer- 
tain quantities of flour which he sends to 
different housewives who are known to 
be good cooks, he also sends each one a 
piece of meat, and with this and the flour 
she will prepare the couscous for the 
morrow. 

In the evening he invites all those who 
are to be present at the “taousa’’ to have 
supper with him. The “taousa”’ is a forced 
loan and all his friends must contribute 
to it. It takes place immediately before 
the wedding feast. 

When the guests have satisfied their 
appetites, the dish of couscous is carried 
out to the poor who are gathered about 
the door, and the women distribute to the 
children cakes, eggs and meat. 


“Oura”, Play: When all is ready for the 
wedding breakfast, the women assemble 
in the yard for the dance. The musical 
instruments are a flute and a drum, while 
the audience keep time by clapping in 
their hands and shouting gay “‘you-yous.” 
Each woman dances in turn. 

Toward the middle of the night, the 
master of the house puts a stop to the 
revelry with these words: “Enough! I 
thank you. Now everyone must retire 
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and sleep well so that there will be some- 
one to rise early tomorrow, for there is 
much work to be done.” 


The Wedding Day: At dawn the women 
are busy cooking the “couscous” for the 
feast. About noon the musicians arrive 
before the door. They are then offered 
something to drink and they provide more 
music. The Kabyles love music and every- 
one is there to hear the “noubas”, mel- 
odies. 


During the interval the host has rugs 
and mats laid on the ground for the 
comfort of the guests. Then begins the 
“taousa"’: Two friends are appointed to 
collect the offerings, one holds out a silk 
handkerchief while the other cries at the 
top of his voice: 


“Such a one has given so much, this 
thing or that thing, may God bless him! 
The master adds his blessings and a 
“taleb", sage writes down the names of 
the donors and the amount subscribed. 


In the evening, after the ‘taousa” the 
bride is conducted to the conjugal roof. 
Let us follow her on the way from her 
father’s home. 


The “'tislit’ bride, in full wedding attire, 
is very attractively draped in the “timele- 
haft’’, a long lace veil which covers her 
from head to foot and which reveals the 
bright colored velvet or silk gandoura. 
Around her head are twisted several silk 
scarfs edged with gold fringe. She is 
literally covered with jewels, a veritable 
suit of armor which must be extremely 
heavy. There is a clinking of metal as 
she moves. Even on her legs she wears 
silver bracelets. 


You will be surprised to learn that all 
this fine raiment is entirely concealed with 
a “burnous”, large hooded cape, and her 
features are hidden under a black silk 
kerchief. Around her neck is hung a 
knife and the bridle of a mule, symbols 
of fidelity enforced by fear, and of obedi- 
ence or rather servitude, for such will 
henceforth be her lot. 


It is the custom in certain tribes to give 
the bride two candles which she holds, 
one in each hand, that she may shine in 
her husband's house. A mule decked out 
in costly harness awaits her at the door. 
Two bridesmaids walk alongside, one 
carries a lighted lamp which must not be 
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allowed to blow out on the way, for this 
would be an omen of discord or separa- 
tion. A true symbol of the fickle spirit in 
which these people contract marriage. 
A small flame burning in the wind... 
a union which any passing gust of anger 
or displeasure may disrupt! 


As the wedding procession forms itself 
and all along the road, the men fire off 
their rifles and the women repeat their 
joyful ‘‘you-yous.”’ 

Having reached her new home, the 
bride is lifted off her mule. As she steps 
over the door sill, her husband, who has 
climbed on the roof, touches her on the 
head with a reed, — this means that he is 
the master. This custom however is dying 
out, civilization is slowly doing its work. 

In some tribes, the husband rushes 
away to the fields on the approach of his 
wife. A rather ungracious form of wel- 
come. 


The great wedding feast, which will 
continue through the night, is now served. 
The menfolk alone partake of it because 
custom demands that the women eat by 
themselves. Dancing till morning will 
close the festivities. 


THE MOTHER 


Kabyle mothers love their children. 
They are usually devoted to the family 
which God has given them and it is ig- 
norance rather than wilful negligence 
which is the cause of the enormous mor- 
tality in this country. The Kabyle mother 
is prolific and the ranks are filled as 
quickly as they are thinned out. 

If it is hard to teach these women how 
to attend to the physical needs of their 
children, it is even more difficult to con- 
vince them of the importance of a good 
moral training. 

The local traditions form the greatest 
obstacle. In a Kabyle father’s eyes, the 
son is superior to the mother. A two or 
three year old boy gives his order in the 
house and the mother yields to all his 
fancies. The father and the grandmother 
teach him to insult his mother. It is a 
shameful state of affairs, but even the 
mother tolerates it and considers her son's 
insolence a sign of intelligence. All ef- 
forts to make the Kabyle mother under- 
stand the disastrous results of such pro- 
ceedings are quite fruitless. Besides what 
can be expected from our Kabyle mothers 
who are married at an age when children 
in civilized countries are playing with 
their dolls? 
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The father’s authority is re- 
spected, but the mother’s is 
not even recognized. The 
children, especially the boys, 
do as they please, even if by 
so doing they injure their 
health: A child may have 
bronchitis or the measles, we 
prescribe keeping him in- 
doors and giving him hot 
drinks, only to find him run- 
ning about in the street or 
drinking ice-cold water. And 
when we ask the mother: 
“Do you want your child to 
die?” she answers helpless- 
ly “What can I do? He 
cries! ..." And there is no 
more to be said. The moth- 
er learns nothing from ex- 
perience. The child may 
die, she will show the same 
indulgence to the others. 


Our conversations with these wom- 
en have the same theme. Advice on 
hygiene and prudence, lessons in 
moral training. Some improvement 
may be noticed but progress is very 
slow. 


The Kabyle children are very in- 
dependent. They say, as they have 
heard their father say: ‘We have 
never been slaves!" Here is an ex- 
ample of this spirit: One day during 
an excursion we met a widow who 
had only one son. He was a soldier 
and she had not seen him since he 
was twelve years old. His father 
having reprimanded him for some 
prank, the boy's pride revolted and 
he left the house and fled to Algiers. Proud Kabyle Mother. 
There he succeeded in concealing him- 
self among a flock of sheep which were 
being shipped to Marseilles. It was only 
many years after that the prodigal re- 
turned to his mother. 


apparent improvement, we trace to the 
good influence, the edifying example of 
our Christian children has on their less 
fortunate companions. 


A Kabyle mother will readily reprimand If the Kabyle woman cares, in her own 
her children for destroying any piece of way for her children, she cares not at all 
property: a torn dress, a broken tool, will for the interest and prosperity of her home. 
call down her unreasonable, even brutal A Kabyle who had been employed by 
anger to an extent entirely out of propor- Europeans, once said to me: ‘‘What I like 
tion with the offense. A child may lie, about the French is the wife’s devotion to 
or quarrel and fight with his companions, her husband. She seeks not her own in- 
he is praised for being shrewd and able to terest but that of her household. I wish I 
defend himself. could train my wife to imitate her. I try 

In the Mission schools and workrooms to prevent her from robbing me, but it 
we try to correct these evil tendencies by is difficult! 
lessons of moral, that bring out the natural It must be remembered that the unfor- 
law engraved in each man’s heart by the tunate Kabyle wife, living in constant fear 
hand of the Creator himself. Whatever of repudiation makes it her business to 
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take what she can from the family store, 
hoarding her ill gotten gains for the day 
when she may be homeless. Needless to 
say this habit of petty thieving destroys 
the peace and prosperity of the family. 


THE KABYLE’S CREED CONCERNING 
WOMAN’S PLACE IN SOCIAL LIFE 


The Kabyles protest against the Euro- 
pean idea that a woman among them has 
no more value than a beast of burden. 
They claim it to be untrue and that the 
woman is consulted in all family affairs: 
Everything is in her hands and although 
she has no voice in public councils her 
wishes prevail . . The woman is the head 
of the household . . “A house without a 
woman is a sea without a fish...” 


A Missionary, of long experience in 
Kabylia, says that here, as in other coun- 
tries, a@ woman can be mistress in her 
home if she goes the right way about it. 
This would confirm the Kabyle statements 
on the subject. 


Truly it is remarked how careful the 
Kabyle husband is when purchasing some 
article for the house, so that his wife may 
be satisfied with his choice. For this 
reason, they are difficult buyers. The buy- 
ing devolves entirely on the men because 
the women never go to the market nor to 
the stores. 


However it may be, there is much room 
for improvement in the wife's status in 
the family. And we are anxiously looking 
forward to the time when education, a 
Christian educaticn, will have effected the 
complete regeneration of the Kabyle wom- 
an, developing in her those qualities 
which adorn a wife and awaken the re- 
spect and confidence of her family. 


THE OLD WOMAN 


The grandmother, who never gets any 
other title than ‘the old woman,” has as 
much authority as the grandfather. Noth- 
ing is done without her consent. Unfor- 
tunately, her advice is not always wise 
and the influence of the old Moslem wem- 
en is bad, and is felt even in the Christicn 
families. They are in position to sow dis- 
cord among the family and they excel in 
this. They spoil the children and they are 
the greatest obstacles in the path of their 
proper training, always excusing and de. 
fending their faults. It is they who uphold 
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and foster prejudices and old customs 
which have such disastrous moral and 
physical effects on the child. They are 
also feared because they serve as go-be- 
tween in cases of theft and divorce. 
What a difference there is between the 
Moslem and the Christian grandmother: 
the former a power of evil, the latter a 
comfort and a blessing to the household. 
Let us pray, dear Readers, that the light 
of faith may shine on the path of our dear 
Kabyles from the cradle to the grave. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
RANSOMED PAGAN BABIES 


St. Francis Xavier School, Waterbury, Conn. 


3 babies 

Sacred Heart School, Waterbury, Conn. 
3 babies 
Hartford, Connecticut . 9 babies 
St. Mary's School, Lee, Mass. 5 babies 


Holy Name School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A 4th Grade, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sih Grade, St. Paul School, Worcester, Mass. 

Precious Blood School, Detroit, Mich. 

Sacred Heart School, Perkinsville, N. Y. 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


é 3 babies 
St. John's School, Clinton, Mass. 


TO DRESS A CHILD FOR FIRST HOLY COMMUNION 
Miss R. Dargis, No. Adams, Mass. 


TO HELP SUPPORT THE LEPERS 


Mrs. G. B. Yale, Glendale, Calif. 
Mrs. J. Donnelly, St. Paul, Minn. 


TO KEEP A SANCTUARY LAMP BURNING 
M ss Roberts, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. C. Maher, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
M:ss E. Pozonke, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. J. Busho, Jr., Cleveland, O. 


OBITUARY 


His Excellency Bishop M. Guilleme, retired 
Vicar Apostolic of Nyassa. 


His Excellency Bishop Jos. M. Corrigan, 
Rector of the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Birrenbach, Colwich, Kansas. 
Rev. J. Rijkers, E. Brossard, P. Gendre, 


J. Petibou, L. Burtin, J. Sweers, V. Van 
den Bosch, White Fathers. 


Rev. Brothers Quiriace, 


C. Steinhauser, P. 
Fathers. 


Sister M. St. Richard, W. S., Ain el Arba, 
Algeria. 


Mr. E. Chouinard, Lowell, Mass. 
R. I. P. 


Wiro, Donatien, 
Schug, White 
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WANTED 


5 geen LADIES who are generous enough to devote their 
whole life to the African Missions, in answer to the prayer 

Our Divine Lord bade His Apostles make: “The harvest 
indeed is abundant, but the laborers are few. Pray therefore 
the Lord of the harvest to send laborers into his har- 
vest.””> St. Luke X, 2.... 


Also hearkening to our late Holy Father Pius XI prognos- 


tics for Africa: “The sun shines successively on different parts 
of the earth. At present the Sun of Grace is shining on 
Africa. The times of Providence strike hourly. We must be 


oe re on the alert so as to leave neither before nor after, but on the 
stroke sharp. And I, the Pope declare that Africa’s hour 
has struck.” 


deign to send 
holy missionaries 
t rt th : . , ‘ 

re er Although the strain of the war in Africa has not received 
Mussulmans and 


wide publicity, the White Sisters, whose mission field is exclu- 
infidels of Africa. 


sively that continent, are greatly worried over the decrease of 


recruits from Europe as a result of the war. 


If God in his merey whispers to you His Divine Call, do 
not hesitate. God and souls are calling you. 


For information write to: 


Reverend Mother Superior 
White Sisters Convent 
Metuchen, New Jersey. 


W001 
Our Legal Title Is 
THE MISSIONARY SISTERS OF OUR LADY OF AFRICA 
METUCHEN, NEW JERSEY 


Don’t forget the missions in your WILL! You will never regret it, now or 
later. Why not include this clause? 


“I hereby bequeath to the Missionary Sisters of Our Lady of Africa for use 


in their African Missions, the sum of ......... Ae ee ee ee _ Dollars.” 
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From the Mediterranean, through the Sahara, to the Great Lakes, 
From the Gold Coast to Kenya, 
THE MISSIONARY SISTERS OF OUR LADY OF AFRICA 
devote their lives to the regeneration 
of the Mohammedan and Pagan Women, 


by all works of mercy ... Catechetical, Medical, Educational. 
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